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Ertraordinary Instance of heroic Courage, exhibited by 
John Purcel, Esq. of LHighfort, near Charleville, in 
Ireland. 


[Extracted from the Kerry Evening Post.] 


T appears that Mr. Purcell had determined to set apart the 

evening of the 11th of March last for the purpose of ar- 
ranging some of his accounts; and as he foresaw that he 
would be thereby employed until a late hour, he caused his 
servant to provide supper. 

Mr. Purcel conceives he had been two hours in bed, when 
his attention was engaged by an unusual noise outside his 
house. The room in which he had supped and slept was in- 
side his parlour, the windows of which latter, after a short in- 
terval, were beat in, and scarcely an instant elapsed before he 
heard several persons, he believes twelve or thirteen, leap into 
the room, in succession: he had but. a moment to deliberate ; 
and although he found himself totally unprovided with any 
other weapon than the knife he recollected lay on the table, he 
resolved on defence, As there were two doors, connecting his 
bed-chamber with his parlour, he was a while in suspense at 
which door the robbers would enter, but was speedily relieved 
from his doubts by hearing them remove a garde-du-vin, which 
obstructed one of the passages, and thereupon seeing the door 
thrown in by a violent blow of a sledge, Mr. Purcel put his 
back against the wall, immediately contiguous to the door. 
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Although the darkness of Mr. Purcell’s room rendered him 
invisible to those without, yet the moon shining very brightly 
through the windows which had been broken, and through 
which the party entered, gave him an imperfect view of his 
assailants, and he discovered two men abreast, approaching 
him by the door. Mr. Purcel at this moment only hesitated 
to decide whether a back-hand or a right forward blow would 
be most powerful; and on preferring the former, he plunged 
his knife far into the breast of the nearest man, who imme- 
diately fell back with a horrible scream, and expired. The 
captain of the party gave orders to fire, and a musket was 
thereupon presented at Mr. Purcell, aud actuaily lay against 
his belly; but as from its oblique position Mr. Purcell saw it 
could not hurt him, he pressed against the barrel, in order to 
induce a belief that it would prove mortal, and permitted it 
to be fired; he then gave this raffian also a terrible wound, 
with which he retired; a third fellow, undeterred by these 
examples, had the temerity to attempt an entrance, but met 
with a like repulse. The expulsion of the entire gang from 
the house, it was imagined, was, by this, effected, with the ex- 
ception of one powerfully strong®villain, who, more successful 
than his comrades, forced his way into the bed-chamber, 
which the ruflian presently notified in the loudest and most 
exuiting tone. 

During the whole of this most terrific proceeding, Mr. Pur 
cell had not felt the influence of apprehension until now. He 
closed, however, on his assailant, and a very fierce struggle en- 
sued. Mr. Purcel finding that although he frequently stabbed 
the fellow in the side, he nevertheless persisted in repeating be 
demaud of Mr. Purcel’s money, dreaded the point of his knife 
had been turned and blunted, and such, on feeling it, he found 
to be the case: he was thus bereft of his only weapon: how- 
ever, in the encounter he discovered a sword by bis opponent's 
side, which he now strove to gain, but during the exertion, 
the wretched man expired in his arms, and thus Mr. Purcel 
found that his knife had not failed, until, guided by prove 
dental interposition, it had miraculously and faithfully secured 
his deliverance. 

The remainder of the party were now contented to depart, 
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carrvin of he de id and wounded, and Vir. P. drea ine the 


renewal of the attempt with increased nunmoers, prudently con- 
cealed hiimseli between two heaps of culm in an adjoins 
vard, trom whevee he issued in the morning completely coated 


with b ood, and whatever cise this cl min) matic caused to 
adhere to his body and liasbs, It seems a third fi llow, named 
Joy, who compo ed one of this party, died in Newcastle, 
county of Limerick, his wounds not having permitted him to 
escape 
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escape farther than that town ; and, it is thought, few ont of 
them will go unpunished, being well known. ; 

The gentleman who so valiantly repulsed this gang of ruf- 
fians is more than 70 years of age. 





No. 53. 
Natural History of the Pea Crab. 


HE more we investigate the works of the Creator, the 
greater reason have | we to admire the inimitable contri- 
vance and divine wisdom manifestly displayed in the preserva 
tion and protection of his inferior creatures. The history of 
the pea crab (cancer pisum) being as curious as any in this 
genus, I shall endeavour, as far as my researches enable me, to 
give some account of. 

Berkenhout, in his Synopsis, says, “ This insect is about the 
size of a small pea, and inhabits muscles.” Itis not long since 
I could identify this species, nor have | found it inhabiting any 
shell except pinna ingens; froma number of these I procured 
a few specimens, two of which are of a size vastly superior to 
that mentioned by the above author. The largest i is a female, 
it is full an inch in length, the body is of an oval form, convex 
on the upper and under sides ; the claws are remarkably small 
in proportion to the other parts of the insect, in one specimen 
are faintly tipped with black. The colour of the insect is dirty 
yellowish brown, tinged with deep brown on the back, and the 
shells are not as crustaceous as in other crabs. 

What renders this insect remarkable, is the place it chuses 
for its habitation, alw 1ys residing within shells occupied by 
other animals, with whom it lives in perfect security. Al- 
though to a carcless observer, in apparent danger of being 
crushed between the valves, but that providence who has di- 
rected such places of abode for his creatures, has likewise en- 
circled them with a degree of security, and has contrived that 
the part occupied by this little creature should be immediately 
below where the beard is issued, in which part of the shell 
there is a cavity of some length that remains open when the 
valves on the sides of the shell are closed. In this situation 
were all I have yet found, and it appears to me not an unprea- 
sonable conjecture, that this} is the only part where this crea- 
ture might reside in safety, and least annoy the animal with 
whom it lives. It is observable that nature has care fully and 
generally drawn the line of self-preservation for all her crea- 
tures; may she not instinctively have taught this insect not to 
advance farther up in the shell, which would irritate the ani- 
mal, and « expose the little inmate to immediate destruction ? 
Cg QO: 
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On boiling one of this species, it did not turn red, a cireum. 
stance different from other crabs. 
& & 
Kingsbridge, April 15. 








For the Weekly Entertainer. 





POLWHELE’s SERMONS. 
Mr. Epiror, 


N a late extract from Polwhele’s new volume of “ Ser- 

mons,” I could not but observe an erratum which must 
have spoiled the effect of the whole paragraph. For “ uaas- 
soctated,” you should have read “ unassisted humanity.” Sce 
table of errata, prefixed to the Sermons. In the passage in 
question, natural benevolence is opposed to Christian charity ; 
the author, therefore, says, “ The most liberal and extended 
circle of unassisted humanity [i. e. humanity unassisted by 
Christianity} could scarcely embrace a benevolence alive to 
the welfare of all, whether our friends or our enemies.” 

To “ the miseries” of authorship, may be added the prin- 
ter’s errata. Not long since I witnessed the impatience of a 
reader, who stumbling upon an erratum like the above, flung 
the book down, with the exclamation—* What nonsense is 
this !” 

To fill my paper, I will, by your leave, subjoin the conclu- 
sion of Polwhele’s Sermon on “ Public Worship,” at p. 264. 

“ T have already detained you so long, that I shal! add one 
word more respecting the Scrmon, and have done. Give ear 
to its instructions. Its admonitions apply not to others, but to 
yourselves. Presume not to pass judgment on its merit; itis 
no subject for criticism, but may be the instrument of your 
good, however ineloquent.” “ I would have you to be aware, 
that the sermon is the least momentous part of the church ser- 
vice, Yet the vulgar notion tliat our discourses are of the 
first importance, has been favoured by too many of the clergy, 
who keep their powers in reserve ‘till they ascend their pul- 
pits.” * To conclade—if you have paid a due regard to my 
advice as to your behaviour in church, | am not apprehensive, 
that when the service is over, you will,any one of you, turn to 
your neighbour, and ask him, “ Where be means to spend 
the morrow?” “ What sort of business will occupy?” or, 
what pursuit of pleasure engage his attention ?” or, “ whe- 
ther the next congert or assembly promise music more select, 
or company more brilliant than the last?” | have no fear of 
such ap indecent transition from scriousness to levity. No—l 
aay 
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am persaaded, that you will not immediately dismiss religion 
from your minds; that, whilst you talk together by the way, 
your understandings will be opened, and your hearis will burn 
within you ;” that, recollecting the doctrines you have been 
taught, and sensible of the duties you have to perform, you 
will. go hoine better Christians than whea you came hither ; 
that you will pass the evening of this day, not in visiting, 
(gce other evenings are sufficient for the purposes of society) 
but in the retirement of your familics, or in solitary medita- 
tion; that you will feel throughuut the week, “ the sweet in- 
fluence” of the Sabbath in all you say, and all you do; and 
that you will “ daily increase in the Holy Spirit of God, more 
and more, until you come unto his everlasting kingdom.” 


CLEKICUS 





THE ALPS. 


Extracts from the Journal of M. Dolomieu’s Last Visit to the 
Alps ; by M. Brunn-neer-gaard, 


(Continued from Page 310.) 


Na quarter of an hour, we reached the Pont du Diable, 
which crosses the Reuse, a place which [have heard spoken 

of from my earliest infancy. The view is very interesting; but 
hot so much so as | had imagined. It often happens, that the 
ideas we form beforehand of an object which we are going to 
see, injure the effect it produc es, if timely warning is not 
given us. On one side isa fine cascade ; and I think also, that 
the view may be finer if taken from the opposite bank. Near it, 
We saw a fissure which divides an entire mountain. Two little 
cascades tumble from the summit. False strata are observable 
here. All around are large blocks of granite, mingled with 
steatite, the same that is found at Chamouny. In the vailey, 
and near the village of Leitschen, is seen on the left, in the 
bottom, immense glaciers. We were informed that these 
mountains are called Geisner. The sun shone upon the great 
white masses, and produced the most majestic effect ct Dolomicu 
said, that these were the most beautiful and the larges t glaciers 
inexistence. They were more than fifty leagaes in extent. 
They reach as far as Lauterbourg. We passe d by Wassen. 
Ata small distance is a saw-mill, with a water-fall; and the back- 
ground, comprebending the most beautiful landscape that can be 
seen, contributes to make the whole a subject worthy of the 
pencil of Ruisdacl. We crossed the Reuse upon alittie bridge, 
and met with five or six large beech-trees. Here, for the first 
time, I met with some of ny fellow-c ountrymen in Sw isserland. 
Wie 
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We dined at Stech, where the landlord was honest enough to 
tell us,that he had made his bill a little too large, and that he 
wished to reduce its amount. Not far from Stech, we began 
to meet with secondary mountains, of a grey limestone : 
“ Farewell,” my dear mountains!” said Dolomien, with a 
saddened air, and voice of emotion: “ God knows when I shail 
see you again; | regret exceedingly to leave you!” Alas! 
bow much more should [myself have been afected, had Lknota 
that | was so soon to lose Dulomieu! It is always well that we 
should be ignorant of the catastrophe that awaits us ; we should 
else be in no condition to enjoy the fugitive pleasures which the 
present offers to our hands. We passed Endwalderthal and 
Waldnachterthal. 

On entering Altorf, we found high walls on either side the road, 
shutting out all the prospect. Beyond these, there are some 
pretty houses. The Swiss hang all theirarims upon their houses, 
Further still, nothing is seen but walls, the melancholy re- 
mains of a fire which happened in the month of April, two years 
and a half ago, and which, owing to the violence of the wind, 
reduced the greater part of the town to ashes. The people 
have begun to rebuild, but money is wanting. 

Altorf was formerly the capital of the canton of Uri, 
Schwytz, Underwalden, Zug, and Uri, at present form one canton, 
under the name of Waldstader, with a regierungs-stadthalter, 
which is an officer similar to a prefect. We went without loss 
of time to Fluelen, at the distance of half a league from Altorf, 
where passengers embark on the lake of Lucerne. The pre 
fect Bertoldingen, a man who, since the revolution, has returned 
to serve his country , joined our party. He had accompanied 
General Moncey, who had recently embarked, ‘They showed us, 
on the left, the rugged mountains by which General Lecourbe 
passed, when he effected his retreat, with four thousand men, 
while Suwarow passed along the other side of the mountains, and 
neither were able to see or to reach each other. He had with 
him his cavalry and light artillery, and he crossed heigits over 
which the inhabitants of the town had never ventured on foot: 
he lost many horses. When Suwarow reached Altorf, he was 
astonished at finding a lake, and at not being able to proceed 
direct to Lucerne, which place he had hoped to give up to the 
flames that evening, because this was ademocratic town. All this 
proves the superior knowledge of General Lecourbe. The 
Russian soldiers, who had permission to pillage wherever they 
went, were so hungry, on their arrival at Altorf, that they ate 
the very soles of their shoes. Some of them had even fasted 
for fort ye i rit hours. Suwarow retired as soon as he learned 
that Zurich was retaken by ihe French, ; 

Nobody thought of any thing but the diet, at this ume 
asscinbled at Berne. We went to Burglen, at half a league 
from 
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from Altorf, where was born the celebrated defender of liberty, 
William Tell ; and at half past six in the morning we were at 
Fluelen, in order to embark for Brunnen. We were obliged to 
wait more than three hours; a great part of the sailors were gone 
to Lucerne, aud the rest would not accompany us ’till after they 
had heard mass ; for great attention is paid to public worship in 
this country. ‘The pessage is three leagues in Jength. The lake 
is sometimes very dangerous, for there are frequent squalls 
(visees) upon it; as we experienced this day. Ata little distance 
from Altort is seen the Plateau de Tell. Here is a little temple, 
from which ‘Tell pushed the bailli’s boat : annual ceremonies 
were formerly celebrated on thespot. Brunnen is alittle village, 
remarkable for being the place where the first confederation was 
entered into, in the year 1808. We went immediately on foot, 
to Schwytz ; the road is a foot-path, of three quarters of a 
league in length, leading through pleasing meadows, scattered 
with fruit-trees, and particularly fine hazels. Much cider is 
made here. ‘Lhe town of Schwytz ts situated on a terrace, and 
com posed of scattered houses, which gives it a large extent. 
It is reckoned to contain four thousand souls. The church is 
new and pretty. A very fine stucco is made here, and very 
artificially laid upon wood. 

Hediiuger’s son, who possesses his father’s famous collection 
of medals and prints, was not at this time in Schwytz. He 
was gone into Germany, and was daily expected to return. 
This canton is celebrated for its fine cows. ‘They were at this 
time in the mountains. Our landlord informed us that he pos- 
sessed twenty-six. ‘Theyare milked three timesaday. He had 
one whicl: gave twenty five pints of excellent milk a day. They 
cost, according to their gooduess, from fifteen to twenty-five 
louis each. The bulls half as much. From three to four 
thousand are exported annually, principally into italy. We 
strolied about a little, and found a wall of green lime-stone, full 
of shells. We did not go to Notre-Dame-des-Hermites, 
formerly the Loretto of Swisserland ; for every thing has been 
ruined there. We continued our journey to Lucerne. We 
passed a charming lake, with an island in the middle. IL in- 
quired of a peasant, who embarked with us, how he called the 
lake and island. He replied, with a lofiy air, “ It is the 
Lanersee ; and the island, which is mine, is called Schwaneau.” 
As far as Arth, which is five leagues, we saw abundance of 
fruit.trees along the way. 

Arth is a very pretty little town, with a fine church, situated 
hear the lake of Zug. In all the burying-grounds, we saw the 
graves decorated with tin crucifixes, bearing inscriptions. There 
are also numbers of hollowed stones, in which rain-water is re- 
ceived, which serves for watering en passant the remains of those 
beloved. ‘They plant pink-roots on the graves, the constant 
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verdure of which serves to convey cheerful ideas, amid the 
anelancholy, inspired by the sight and the abode, in which are 
confounded for ever the most extensive acquirements with the 
most rustic simplicity. I bave remarked, also, that the red fraig 
of the service-tree, is scattered upon the graves. I leave it to 
antiquaries to ascertain the derivation of this usage, which has 
come down perhaps, from very remote ages, but which certainly 
had its origin in sentiment. 

We had a fine morning,and we followed the banks of thelake 
of Zug, aspotin which nature discloses herself in all her 
beauty. The sun-beams fell on the town of Arth, which is 
seated on the opposite side of the lake. We met with frequent 
masses of rolled stoue, of which the interior is pudding-stone, 
but almost always composed of secondary substances. We 
passed in front of a little temple which thas been erected on 
the spot where the tyrant Geisler.was killed by W. Tell. It 
bears an inscription, together with some bad pictures, of the 
most memorable transactions of Tell. As usual, several 
travellers have enriched the walls with their names and senti- 
ments. I forbore to joinmy own with their’s, my ambition not 
prompting to seek this species of renown. 

We passed by Meth, where we alighted from our mules to 
enjoy the fine view which is afforded from a burying-ground 
that lies open to the lake. We passed through woods almost 
wholly composed of hazel-trees. ‘The nuts are so common in 
this country that they are not offered,even at inns, to travellers, 
We saw also an abundance of walnut and other fruit-trees. 
The soil becomes sandy in proportion as we approach Lucerne. 
Many potatoes are planted here, but in a manner very different 
from every where else. They are not set in rows, but in circles, 
between whichi, intervals of uniform extent are left. Afterward, 
when the potatoes begin to appear above the surface, and 
have been weeded, the top earth of the intervals is thrown 
upon the young plants; an operation by which it is sup- 
posed that an abundant growth of the roots is encouraged. In 
the vicinity of Lucerne, a traveller begins to remark many 
alterations in the costume of the women. Their hair falls down 
behind, where it is divided into three equal tresses, and they 
wear a little flat hat on the head, and very short petticoats, with 
red corsets, without sleeves, ‘Theirlinen, bezutifully white,sets 
off the freshness of their complexion, and harmonizes with theit 
pretty nymph-like figure. The city of Lucerne isagreeably si- 
tuated ; itis divided into several parts by the Reuse, over which 
it has three bridges, of which the largest is near the cathedral : 
it is covered, and painted with subjects taken alternately from 
the history of Switzerland, and from that of the Bible. 
Beiween the pictures are openings, through which we had 
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charming views of the lake. Many of the pictares are well 
diawn. Mont Pilat and Mont Riggi, with their summits 
covered with snow, rise majestically in the horizon. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon, we waited upon General 
Pfyffer, who has executed in mastic a basso-relievo representing 
the lesser cantons and their surrounding mountains, upon a 
large scale. ‘The whole is composed of separate pieces. 
All the summits of the mountains are formed of the species 
of rock which is found upon the spot, he himself having seen 
and measured every thing contained in his model. ‘The latter 
comprehend’ a space of more than sixty leagues square. The 
area is more than two leagues and a half in lengih, by nine 
anda half in breadth. From the model, which is a work of 
great labour, it appears that the greatest heights of the moun- 
tainsrun from west to east. Pfyffer counts four stages of 
Mountains of which the summits correspond. He bas made a 
separate model of Mont Pilat, upon a larger scale than the 
rest. No idea can be formed of the obliging and polite 
maaner in which this old man, of seventy-three years of age, 
shows this interesting work. He was already advanced in life, 
when he entirely gave himself up to the study of mathematics. 
Dolomieu visited him a second time, to obtain another view of 
his model ; and it appeared to me that he thought it a work 
worthy of becoming one day the property of the French 
nation, especially as it is said to have been found useful during 
the last campaign in Switzerland. 

We waited upon M. Kheller, the prefect, a man of polished 
manners, and who behaves with great propriety in his oftice. He 
conducted us to the town-house, where are very carefully pre- 
served certain bones of extraordinary size, and which are 
said to be those of a giant, whose figure is represented upon 
the walls. Itis a pity, butit is true, that these bones entirely 
resemble those of a species of whale, for they are even of a 
spongy texture. An observer need not be a first-rate zoologist, 
le order to discover that they have belonged to a marine 
animal. At the same place, in another room, is shown the 
picture of Wirtz, a painter of the canton of Underwalden, and, 
to judge from the physiognomy,a man of talents. He was 
blind at the time of theaffair of Stantz; andsuch an enthusiast 
Was he in the cause of liberty, that he caused himself to be 
led to the field of battle, to die there. 

(l'o be continued.) 
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\ HY do not the people petition against wars in their 
Y commencement, rather than towards their close? Evils 
Vol. 51, 3 D which 
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which might have been prevented by a philanthropic foresight, 
fallasa punishment upon them for their selfishness and cupidity 
after the mammon of unrighteousness. 





Duke of Queensbury's Tokay. 





To the PRINTER, 
Sir, 


Knew few ways in which your publication is better em- 

ployed, than in giving us those little anecdotes and traits 
of mauners which describe a class, at least, if they do nota 
nation. One would not wish that every folly you record were 
considered as cS rete sree reen of the people of England, but 
in as far as the manners of the people of fashion ave depicted, 
something is gained to the stock of useful information ; and, 
perhaps, some seasonable check adminis tered. 

The sale of the late duke of Queensbury’s tokay, at seven 
pounds sterlipg per bottle, has no doubt amazed the little people 
who have been for some years bepadiing over the bardness of 
the times, lamenting over the price of butcher's meat, and be- 
wailing the present state of the quartern loaf. They cannot 
conceive how such things are: finding some difficulty in pro- 
curing a glass of port wine for cases of sickness, they have no 
conception of a race of beings, who will give seven pounds 
for a botile of ‘okay, which is to be drank for pleasure. 
Others again, who profess to be political calculators, and who 
see our once eminent merchants and mauufact urers applying to 
parliament for relief, begin to doubt the validity of their 
calculations, and to question whether, after all, there is nota 
great de al of inoney somewhere in this kingd lom. 


But | know not, Sir, that the spec dlations of the one or the * 


other party, on suc a sued ts, VW ill deserve the attention of 
persons of fashion ; aud Lt we ald 1 ather, therelore, suggest to 
the latter, that they should endeavour to sindy a consistency 
their expences ; 2 ad, when th y can place wine on their tables 
at eighty-four pounds per dozen, take care that every thing else 
is in proportion. For want of attention to this rule, L have 
often witnessed, at the tables of the great, a heterogeneous 
mixture of cheap and dear ingredicuts absurd, ia my 
humble opinion, as a party of nobility and vulgar placed at the 
same table. 

I own, however, that there is some difliculty in this. I have 
not the honour of knowing any of the gentlemen who have 
purchased the duke of Que« ishury’s tokay, but L humbly con- 
ceive they will find it rather ditheult to bring the other articles, 
either of the dinuer or desert, up to the standard of his graces 
Wiles 
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wine. I am afraid that the markets of this metropolis, the 
owners of which are by no means deficient in charging, nor 
even the landlords of our taverns, who are privileged to make 
many comfortable additions to the expence of a dinner— 
Isay,Sir, I am afraid that all these put together, and with 
the kind aid of the Covent Garden fruiterers, will never be 
able to bring a mouthful up to the price of a glass-full of his 
grace’s tokay. On the contrary, the inferiority of price must 
be in most cases so striking as to discompose that uniformity 
of extravagance which constitutes the eclat of a feast... We 
have no reason to complain of the cheapness of turtle and 
vension, of green peas in January, or strawberries and cherries 
in April, yet these, with all their enormity of ‘price, are 
scarcely fit to keep company with wine at seven pounds per 
bottle. As to butcher’s meat, and poultry, [ trust no person 
of taste and fashion would ever think of disgracing their wine 
in such low company. Fish,-indeed, may do something. 
There are times when that article, one would think, was almost 
fit to swim in his .grace’stokay. Last Christmas, for example, 
we were told of four guineas and a half being given fora 
single cod-fish. This-was pretty well, as it served only about 
six persons; and had the old duke’s sale then taken place, 
these guests might have quenched their thirst in a most con- 
sistent manner. Another little anecdote of later date con- 
vinces me that we may occasionally place an implicit reliance 
on the conscience of a fishmonger. A lady of fashion, in a 
Village near London, wished to entertain an illustrious young 
personage with a dish of fish ! Unfortunately for her, the day 
happened to be what is called a great fish-day, and she fish 
she wanted was procured ata price too vulgar for me to 
notice, and not perhaps above twice the sum it would have 
cost a London citizen. What was to be done? She luckily 
thought of smedis, and no smelts were at market! But that 
was no objection—Sinelts must be got, and her fishmonger, no 
doubt with an infinite deal of pains, and travelling twice 
to town upon this important mission, procured a dozcn of 
these favourite little fishes, for which he charged only at the 
tate of seven shillings each '—And here I think, for once, we 
have an instance of an article fit to be on our plates while the 
duke’s tokay is going round. And I hope that this anecdote 
will illustrate what 1 term the consistency and uniformity of 
expences, and for which | earnestly contend. 


J am, Sir, your's, 
HELIOGABALUS, 
An 
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An Account of the different Lidian Nations inhabiting the 
Districis bordering on the Upper Mississippi. By Ma- 
5 d . 


jor Z. M. Pike. 
(Concluded from Page 505.) 


i Nigee Washpetongs are a roving band; they leave the ri- 
ver St. Peter’s in the mouth of April, and do not retura 
from the plains until the month of August. ‘The Sussitongs 
of Roche Blanche, have ihe character of beiag the most evil 
disposed Indians on the river St. Peter's. They likewise fol- 
Jow the buffalo in the spring and summer months. The Sussi- 
tongs of the Lae de la Grosse Roche have the character of 
good hunters, and brave warriors, which may principally be 
atiributed to their chief the Tounerre Rouge, who at the pre- 
sent day is allowed by both white people and savages of diffe. 
rent bands (often their own chiels) to be the first man in the 
Sioux nation. The Yanctongs and Tetons are the most inde- 
pendent Indians in the world; they follow the buffalo as 
chance directs, cloathing themselves with the skin, and making 
their lodges, saddles, and bridles, of the same materials, the 
flesh of the animal furnishing their food. Possessing an in- 
numerable stock of horses, they are bere this day and five 
hundred miles off ia ten days heace, and find themselves 
equally at home in either place, moving with a rapidity 
scarcely to be imagined by the iuhabitauis of the civilized 
world. 

The trade of the Minowa Kantongs, Washpetongs, Sussi- 
tongs, gnd part of the Yanctongs, is all derived from the tra 
dersof Michillimackinac, and the latter supply the Yanctongs 
of the north and Tetons with the small quaniities of iron- 
works which they require. Fire-arms are not in much esti- 
mation with them. ‘The Washpecontes trade principally with 
the people of the Prarie des Chiens, 

The claim of limits of the Sioux nation is allowed by all 
their neighbours to commence at the Prarie des Chiens, and 
to asceud the Mississippi on both sides the Raven River, up 
that river to its source, thence to the source of St. Peter's, 
from thence to the Montagnes de la Prairie, thence to the 
Missousie, down that river to the Mahas, bearing thence north- 
east to the source of the river des Moines, and from theace 
again to the Prarie des Chicas. They also claim a large tern- 
tory south of the Missouri, but how far it extends is uncer 
tain. ‘The country east of the Mississippi from Rum River to 
Raven river is likewise in dispute between them and the Chip- 
peways, and has been the scene of many a sharp encounter 
for near one hundred and filty years past. From iny know 
ledge 
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Jedge of the Sioux, I do not hesitate to pronounce them the 
most warlike and independent nation of the Indians within 
the boundaries of the United States, their every passion being 
subservient to that of war, While at.the same time the traders 
feel themselves perfectly secure from any combination being 
made against them. But it is extremely necessary to be care- 
fyl not to injure the honour or feelings of an individual, which 
is certainly the principal cause of many broils that occur be. 
tween them. Never was a trader knowa to suffer in the esti- 
mation of the nation by resenting any indignity offered him, 
even if he weut so far as the taking of the life of the offender. 
Their gutteral pronunciation, high cheek bones, their visages, 
and distinct manners, together with their own traditions, sup- 
ported by the testimony of neighbouring nations, put it in 
my mind beyond the shadow of a doubt, that they have emi- 
grated from the north-west point of America, to which they 
had come across the narrow straits, which in that quarter di- 
vide the two continents, and are absolutely descendauts of a 
Tartar tribe. 

Phe ouly personal knowledge I have of the Chippeway nae 
tion, is restricted to the tribes of the south of *Lake Superior ; 
head waters of the Chippeway River and the St. Crotx, and 
those who reside at Sandy Lake, Leech Lake, Rainy Lake, Red 
Lake, and the head of the Red River, the Mississippi, and 
Raven Rivers, Like the Sioux, ihey are divided into many 
bands, the names of only seven of which LI am acquainted 
with. I shall begin with those who reside ou the south side 
of Lake Superior, aud on Sandy and Leech Lakes, with the 
adjagent country. They are generally denominated by the 
tradeys by the name of Sauteaux, but those of the head waters 
of the Chippeway and St. Croix Rivers, are called Fols Avoin 
Sauteaux ; | am unacquainted with the names of their chiefs. 
Those of Sandy Lake are headed by a chief called Catawaba, 
or De Breche. They hunt on the Mille Lacs, Red Lake, and 
the eastern bank of the Mississippi, from Rum River up to the 
Raven River, and from thence on both sides of the Mississippi 
to Pine River, on that river aiso, up the Mississippi, again to 
Sandy Lake, to nearly about one hundred miles above that lake. 
Those of Leech Like hunt ca its streams, Lake Winipic, 
Upper Red Cedar Lake, the Quer Tail Lake, head of Raven 
River, aud the upper part of lower Red River : their chief is 
La Gueule Plate, or Eskibugeckoge. 

2d. The Crees reside on Red Lake, and hunt in its vicinity, 
and on Red River: their first chiet’s name is Wiscoup, or Le 
Sucre. 

Sd. The Ne pesan 
Si. Joseph, 


s reside on Lake Nippising, and on Lake 


oO 
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4th. 
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4th. The Algonquins reside on the lake of the two moun. 
tains, and are dispersed along the north side of lakes Ontario 
and Erie. From this tribe the language of the Chippeways 
derives its name, and the whole nation is frequently designated 
by the same appellation. 
5th. The Ottoways reside on the north-western side of Lake 
Michigan and Lake Huron, and hunt between those lakes, and 
Lake Superior. 
6th. The Irriquois Chippeways are dispersed along the 
banks of all the great lakes from Ontario to the Lake of 
W nods. ’ 
7th. The Muscononges reside on the waters of Lower Red 
River, near to Lake Winipic, and are the farthest band of the 
Chippeways. The Chippeways were the great and almost na- 
tural enemies of the Sioux, with whom they have been waging 
a war of extermination for near two centuries. On my arrival 
amongst them, I succeeded in inducing both sides to agree to 
a peace ; and no blood was shed from September, 1805, to 
April, 1806, when I left the country. The object had fre 
quently been, in vain, attempted by the British government, 
who often brought the chiefs of the two nations together at 
Michillimackinac, made them presents, &c. but the Sioux, 
still haughty and overbearing, spurned the proffered calumet, 
and returned to renew the scenes of slaughter and barbarity. 
It may then be demanded, bow could a subaltern with twenty 
men, and no presents worthy of notice, effect that which the 
overnors of Canada, with all the immense finances of the 
Indian department had attempted in vain, although they had 
frequentiy and urgently recommended it? | reply, that the 
British government, it is true, requested, recommended, and 
made presents ; but all this at a distance, and when the chiefs 
returned to their bands, their thirst of blood soon obliterated 
from their recollection the lectures of humanity which they 
had heard in the councils of Michillamackinac. But when [ 
appeared amongst them, the United States had lately acquired 
the jurisdiction over them, and the name of the Americans, as 
warriors, had frequently been sounded in their ears; and when 
f spoke to them on the subject, | recommended thew, in the 
name of their Great Father, to make peace, and offered them 
the benefit of the mediation and guarantee of the United 
States, and spoke of the peace, not asa benefit to us, but a step 
taken to m ke themselves and children happy. This language, 
held up to both vations, with the assistance of the traders, a 
happy coincience of circuastances, aud, may | not add, the 
concurrence of the Almighty, effected that which had before 
been long attempted without success. Bat L am perfectly 
convinced, that unless troops are sent up between those two 
nations, with an agent whose business it should be to watch 
the 
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the rising discontents, and check the brooding spirit of revenge, 
the weapons of death will again be raised, and the echoes of 
savage barbarity resound through the wilderness. 

The Chippeways are uncommonly attached to spirituous 
liquors; but may not this be owing to their traders, who find 
it their interest to encourage their thirst after an article which 
enables them to obtain their peltries at so low a rate, as scarcely 
to be denominated a consideration, and have reduced the 
people near the establishment to a degree of degradation 
unparalleled ? 

The Algonquin language is one of the most copious and 
sonorous of all the savage dialects in North America, and is 
spoken and understood by the various nations (except the 
Sioux) from the gulf of St. Lawrence to Lake Winipic. 

The Chippeways are much more mild and docile than the 
Sioux; and if we may judge from unprejudiced observers, 
more cool and deliberate in action ; but the latter possess a 
much higher sense of the honour of their nation, while the 
former plan for self preservation. The Sioux attack with 
impetuosity, the others defend with every necessary precaution. 
But the superior number of the Sioux would have enabled 
them to annihilate the Chippeways long since, had it not been 
for the nature of the country, which entirely precludes the 
possibility of an attack on horseback. [t also gives them a de- 
cided advantage over an enemy, who being hall-armed with 
arrows, ihe least twig of a bush would turn the shaft of death 
out of its direction ; a bullet holds its course, nor spends its 
force short of the destined victim. Thus we generally have 
found, that when engaged in a prairie, the Sioux came off vic- 
torious, but when in the woods, if not obliged to retreat, the 
carcasses of their slaughtered brethren have shewn them how 
dearly they purchase victory. 

‘The Sioux are bounded on the north-east and north, by 
those two powerful nations, the Chippeways and Knisteneaax, 
whose manners, strength, and boundaries, are ably described 
by Sir Alexander Mackenzie. The Assinniboins, or Stone 
Sioux, who border the Chippeways on the north-west and 
West, area revolted band of the Sioux, and have maintained a 
war with the present nation for about a century, and ren- 
dered themselves their most violent enemies. They extend 
from Red River west, nearlyto the Stony Mountains, and 
are computed at one thousand five hundred warriors. They 
reside on the plains, and follow the buffalo, consequently 
they have very little occasion for traders or European produc- 
uous. 


Ime 
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Importance of a Misplaced Comma. 


MAZING as it may seem, itis certainly a fact, that the 
unfortunate King Edward the Second lost his life by the 
means of a misplaced comma. For the cruel queen, with 
whom he was at variance, sent to the keeper of the prison in 
which he was coniined, the following lines— 
“ To shed King Edward’s blood 
Refuse to fear, L count it good.” 
Had the comma been placed after the word refuse, thus— 
“ To shed King Edward’s blood 
Refuse,” 
the sense would have implied that the keeper was commanded 
not to hurt the king—and the remaining line— 
“ To fear T count it good,” 
would have signified that it was counted good not to spill his 
blood : but the comma being WICKEDLY placed after the word 
fear, thus— 
“ To shed King Edward’s blood 
Refuse to fear,” 
the murder seemed commanded, together with a kind of 
indemnification to the keeper. Nay, after that mode of point. 
ing, the remainder of the line seems to deem the action 
meritorious : 
“ IT count it good.” 

According to the punctuation, the keeper took the lines in 
the worst sense, and the king Jost his life. 

The well-known anecdote of a bishop of Asello is another 
casein point. The good prelate, carrying with bim the Awnility 
of the station from which he had been raised, and possessing a 
liberality becoming his elevation, ordered this inscription to be 
put over his gate : 

“* Porta, patens esto, nulli clauderis honesto.” 

“ Gate, be thou open, and not shut to any honest man.” 
But the pajnter uvluckily placing the comma after the word 
nulli, instead of esto, the sense stood thus— 

“ Gate, be thou open to nobody, but be shut to an honest 
” - 
man. 
Which occasioned the bishop ta lose his bishopric. 

Thus we may perceive the necessity of being very particular 
with respect to poimts or stops 5 since the misplacing of a 
single comma occasioned the murder of a king, and the doss of 
a bishopric ! 


An 
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An ANECDOTE. 


LIVER CROMWELL, who was now wholly out of .ac- 

tion, having laid his scene in the counties and boroughs 
for clections to the ensuing parliament, gave bimself and. the 
town a little recreation. Lt happened au a Friday im July; 
that, desivous to divert himself with driving his coach audssix 
horses in kiyde Park, with his secretary Thurlow in it, like Me- 
phistophilus and Dr. Faustus, careering it in the air, to try 
how he could govern horses, since rational creatures were so 
yaruly and diflicult to. be reined ; lite another Phaeton, he fell 
in the experiment, from the coach-box, which was presently 
posted into the city, and many omineus and true conjectures 
made of his certain, catastrophe; one of the ingenious songs 
on the occasion, ending in this presageous rhyane : 


Every day and hour hath shew'd us his power, 
But now he hath shew’d us his art; 

His first reproach was a fall from a coach, 
His next will be froma cart. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE, 


Chain bridge has been cast over the Merrimack, three 
miles above Newbary port,in the state of Massachusetts. 
Itconsists of a single arch of 244 feet in léngth; the abut- 
ments are of stone, 47 feet long and. 37 high; the uprights, or 
framed work, which stand on the abutments, are'35 feet high; 
over which are suspended ten distinct chains, the ends- of 
which, on both sides of the river, are buried in deep pits, and 
secured by large stones ; each chain is 516 feet long, and where 
they pass over the uprights, and where the greatest strain rests, , 
they are treble, and made in short links. The four middle joists 
rest on the chains; all the rest are suspended to the main 
chains, to equalize the floor. This bridge has two passage 
wavs, of 15 feet in width: each, and the fluor is so solid as to 
admit of horses, carriages, &c. Uavelling at any speed, with 
very little percepuble motion of the floors. 





A QUESTION, by LB. Carvosso, of Cosawes. 


N a triangle the ratio of the two sides are as $ to 4, and the 
seginents of the base made by a perpendicular from the 
Vertical angle, 9and 16. Required. the sides of the triangle. 


Vol. 51. 3 6 Ansier, 
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Answer, by F.W. of Charmouth, to A. Keen’s Rebus, inserted February 25, 


F youto play at NINE-PINS chuse, 
You must expect sometimes to lose. 


*+* Similar answers have been received from G. Couch, jun. and J. Col. 
Jey, of St. German’s; G.S.of Plymouth; J. Daw, of Landulph; Caro. 
Jine Caines, of Lion’s-gate; R. Glyde, of Uries; J. W Jones, of North 
Petherton; J. Pitman, and T. Byrt, of Shepton Mallet; J. Strike, of 
North Hill, near Launceston; T. Sherwill, at Plympton school; W. Keast 
of Okehampton ; and J. Kerby, of Helston. : 











Answer, by F. Channon, of Ottery, to F. Chapple's Charade, iuserted the 25th 


of February, 


H cruel MASSACRE! most horrid name, 
A nation’s curse, disgrace, and shame ; 
From such vile acts may Britons e’er be free, 
And live in peace, content, and unity ! 


Similar answers have been received from J. Daw, of Landulph; 
A. Keen, of Menhenniot; J. Pitman, J. Brown, and T. Byrt, of Shep. 
ton Mallet; J- Melhuish, of Honiton; Caroline Caines, of Lion’s.gate ; 
J. Colley, of St. German’s ; T. Stephens, of Glastonbury; R. Glyde, of 
Urles; J. W._lones, of North Petherton; J. Whitford, of St. Austell; 
J. Price, of Yeovil; J. Kerby, of Helston; T. Sherwill, at Plympton 
school; and G. S. of Plymouth. 








A REBUS, dy Caroline Caines, of Lion’s-Gate. 
M* first on earth supreme you'll find ; 
P. 


art of your frame pray call to mind ; 
A fish that isin rivers found; 
My last most surely you'll expound : 
My whole, a tree, pray bring to light, 
Whose dust doth prejudice the sight. 








A REBUS, by J. Pitman, of Shepton Mallet. 


AGACIOUS bards, if you're inclin’d 
My first for to embrace, 
Something you'll quickly call to mind, 
That doth the walls deface. 
If you the copious mines behold, 
My next you soon will name; 
It is a bar or wedge of gold, 
Take three-fifths of the same: 
Transpose the parts in order right, 
What’s in this book you'll bring to light. 


——— cont nat ah ae RE LT 
A CHARADE, 4y WW. Bickbam, of Spring Gardens, near Ashburton, 


HAT charming accents strike my first 
As thro’ the woods I stray ; 

The nightingale, linnet, and thrush, 

In concert join the lay ; 
My next a circle will reveal, 

Which often you may view 
With lovely Anna in the dale, 
My whole are found, adieu! 
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ODE TO SELF. 


EARLY as misers love their pelf, 
Thousands love thee, charming self! 
And whether grave or mellow, 
Thy humours do so well agree 
With half the world’s, that thou must be 
A most engaging fellow. 


The kindnesses which thou hast shown 
‘To man, unask’d for, I must own, 
lave made him much thy debtor; 
And while thy conduct I admire, 
I cannot smother a desire 
Of knowing thee still better, 


Friendship, I’m sure, I well may say, 
Is but the phantom of a day, 

An empty airy bubble ; 
Nor would I seek a friend in thee, 
But that I very well can see 

Chou’lt pay me more than-doublet 


By foolish fancies led astray, 

Ne’er dreaming of a rainy day, 
With heart both free and willing: 

When mis’ry in my ear complain’d, 

Too often I my purse have drain’d, 
Nor kept a single shilling ! 


To serve a friend I, like a dunce, 
Have got in limbo more than once ; 
And, to my shame be’t spoken, 
By stepping in ’twixt two at blows, 
*ve soinetimes got a bloody nose, 

My head, at others, broken. 


But thou, when a disabled tar, 
With shatter’d limbs, aad many a scar, 
Chaunts forth his woe-worn ditty : 
How to reject his plea will shew, 
Or tell me, if I must bestow, 
To give the wretch—iy pity ! 


If ask’d to be my neighbour’s bail, 
I know thou’lt warn meof a jail, 
Or point out some disaster ; 
And, ere in broils I intercede, 
Ask, if I get a broken head, 
Where I’m to have a plaster? 


While many who life’s ocean skim, 

And swore with me they’d sink or swim, 
Now view me as a stranger ; 

Like my old dog, of faith long try’d,} 

I know thou’lt scorn to quit my side, 

However press’d by danger, 
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For thee, then, lo! I bid adieu, 

Por.ever, to the faithless crew, 
Who, while I can befriend them, 

Are mine; but who will, to a man, 

Forsake me, when they think I can 
No moreassistance lend em ! 





APOSTROPHE TO SLEEP. 


OME, sleep, of nature’s languid powcr 
The kind restorer, on these hours 

Of midnight, magic influence shed, 
And waft soft slumbers rouad my head. 
Bid pleasing dreams beguile my braia, 
Bid lively. fancy’s airy reign, 
‘Transport me to those distant, scenes, 
(Spite of the space w hich intervenes) 
Where I my lov’d Maria find, 
OF beauteous form, and heavealy, mind; 
Who, early called fram earth away,. 
To regions of eternal day, 
Left me, to pass this vale of yeurs, 
In grict, as lasting as my years. 
Come, sleep, thou balm of, human woes, 
And bid my sorrows fad-re pose ; 
Bid my elated fancy, rove 
O’er heavenly objects, which I love; 
Bid those divine illusions stay, 
‘Those pictures of erernal day, 
Which, charged wit n glowin tints relate 
The splend ur of the heav': y state; 
Where, freed from all terrestrial caresy 
My late companion glory shares, 
For ever shares! her bliss, ber joy, 
Eternal ages shall employ : 
And rolling sti i, shall ever flow, 
In lasting cha anels, deep and.siow. 
Come, gentle sleep, chase grief away, 
Shut trom my eyes the visual 4. ! 
But pour upoh the mental] sight, 
A flood of soul entrancing light, 
‘To guide my footsteps, wh ile I roan 
Thro’ life’s inhospitable gloom; 
*Till at the brink arriv’d at last, 
Of that dark stream which all have passed, 
I plunge tg reach that happy shore, 
Which sleep had ott reveai’d before; 
And find the heavenly vision true, 
In realms no mortal ever knew, 
And with the lov’d Maria join, 
In ceaseless extacies divine. 
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EPITAPH ON. A COMPOSITOR, 


NS more shall copy bad perplex my brain, 

No more shall ty pe’ssunall face my eyeballs strain ; 
No more the proof’s foul page create ine troubles, 

By errors, transpusitic ns, outs, and doubles ; 

No more my back shall ach from authors’ whims, 

In overrunnings, driving outs and ins ; 

The stubborn pressman’s frown I naw may scot 
Revis'd, corrected, finally wrought off. 
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